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SHOULD  CO-OPERATIYE  EMPLOYES  UHDERSTAHD  THE 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MOVEMENT,  AND  IF  SO,  HOW 


ARE  THEY  TO  BE  TAUGHT  ? 


The  question  which  we  have  met  here  to-day  to 
discuss  is,  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  the  most  vitally 
important  questions  which  the  co-operative  move- 
ment has  to  face,  and  one  which  in  the  past  has  not 
received  sufficiently  earnest  and  adequate  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  movement. 

My  own  interest  in  this  question  is  so  keen  that  when 
I was  asked  by  the  Educational  Council  to  open  the  dis- 
cussion on  their  behalf,  I found  it  impossible  to  let 
diffidence  or  any  other  personal  feeling  stand  by  me  in 
the  way  of  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  put  into  definite 
words  some  of  the  thoughts  which  have  burned  within 
me  for,  I may  say,  years  past. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  come  as  a surprise  to  any  here 
to-day  who  may  happen  to  know  me,  that  I should  be 
prepared  to  answer  the  first  part  of  the  question  before 
us  in  a most  emphatic  affirmative.  But  I shall  be  con- 
siderably surprised  if  it  turns  out  that  more  than  a very 
small  proportion  of  my  audience  agree  with  me. 

The  co-operative  movement  as  a whole — I say  it 
without  any  hesitation — does  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  need  for  its  employes  to  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
class  of  employes,  which  I will  mention  later  on. 

The  movement  says  in  effect,  we  desire  our  employes  to 
be  honest,  capable,  and  civil ; to  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
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of  a dozen  or  so  direct  masters,  and  a few  hundreds,  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  indirect  masters  and  mistresses , 
to  accept  with  astonished  and  profound  gratitude  the 
concessions  of  half-holidays  and  shorter  hours  of  labour 
we  make  to  them ; to  take  oftentimes  srnall  pay  for 
drudging  service  under  incompetent  committees,  and  to 
go  elsewhere  if  these  conditions  are  not  to  their  liking. 

We  sometimes  see  in  the  advertisement  columns  of 
the  News  such  and  such  an  official  wanted,  “with 
co-operative  experience  preferred,”  but  that  only  means 
that  the  advertisers  prefer  a man  who  knows  all  about 
tin  tickets,  leakage  systems,  and  the  ways  of  committees, 
not  that  they  prefer  a man  who  understands  the  history, 
constitution,  aims,  and  principles  of  the  movement.  I 
doubt  if  it  even  occurs  to  the  engaging  committee  to  put  to 
the  candidates  the  simplest  ABC  questions  as  to  his 
co-operative  knowledge,  as,  for  instance : — 

Could  you  explain  to  the  customers  the  difference  in 
principle  between  a co-operative  society  based  on  the 
Rochdale  plan  and  a supply  association  ? 

Could  you  explain  the  value  to  a society  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Co-operative  Union  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  “ fundamental  prin- 
ciples ” of  the  movement  ? 

Could  you  explain  the  organisation  of  the  movement 
as  a whole  ? 

I don’t  like  to  say  what  I think  would  be  the  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  movement  has  yet  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
under  its  hand  to  control  as  it  will,  during  56  hours  per 
week  at  least,  a large  army  of  workers  who  are  even  now 
fulfilling  many  of  the  conditions  for  which  the  idealist 
co-operator  sighs— to  earn  one’s  bread  by  serving  a non- 
competitive, self-governed,  democratic  community, 
wherein  the  worker  takes  his  proportionate  share  in 
capital,  management,  and  profits.  Is  not  this  the 
highest  ideal  of  a co-operative  enthusiast  ? 

Yet  there  are  thousands  of  our  distributive  employes 
who  may  be  said  to  have  attained  to  this  ideal  state 
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without  either  themselves  or  the  movement  being  cogni- 
sant of  the  fact. 

And  why  ? Because  the 

Employes  are  Ignorant  of  the  Ideals 

of  the  movement,  and  co-operators  are  blind  to  their 
best  interests. 

I cannot  give  you  straighter  truths  or  sterner  evidence 
of  this  than  Mr.  Maxwell  gave  when  he  said  at  the 

Congress  of  1893  : — 

“ From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  it  is  too  evident  in 
most  stores,  that  the  employes  are  grocers  and  drapers, 
who,  by  chance  or  necessity,  are  there  only  to  serve 
co-operators,  not  to  think  or  work  with  them.  And 
again,  “ From  inquiries  I have  made,  I find  that  too 
many  employes  know  very  little  about  our  constitution, 
our  aims,  and  objects.  Still  fewer  know  anything  about 
our  wide  ramifications,  or  our  business  relationships 
with  other  countries.  This  is  not  only  depressing  and 
regrettable,  but  it  is  wasteful.” 

How  depressing,  how  regrettable,  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  find  out,  and  we  have  not  yet  thought  about 
totalling  up  the  waste  in  plain  figures. 

To  my  mind,  when  this  is  done,  the  greatest  loss  will 
not  be  found  in  wasted  “ missionary  power,”  as  Mr. 
Maxwell  calls  it,  which  would,  properly  cultivated,  serve 
to  further  our  interests  and  our  cause,  but  in  the  wasted 
men  and  women  whom  we  should  have  turned  into 
intelligent  co-operators,  living  examples  of  the  force  ot 
our  principles,  but  whom  instead  we  leave  to  drift  in 
and  out  of  our  movement,  untouched,  uncultivated, 

unidentified. 

Why  when  we  boast  of  our  one-and-a-quarter  million 
purchasing  co-operators  do  we  not  add,  including  so 
many  thousand  working  co-operators  ? 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  Question, 


not  in  a mood  of  speculative  conjecture  such  as  we  use 
to  debate  the  question,  Why  don’t  girls  marry  ? but  in 
the  mood  and  after  the  manner  of  men  and  women  who, 
having  settled  that  a thing  has  got  to  be  done,  proceed 
to  find  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 


Existing  Agencies. 


It  is  because  the  movement  answers  the  first  part  of 
the  question  in  the  negative. 

Now  there  is 


One  Ray  of  Brightness 


to  be  thrown  upon  this  “ depressing  ” picture.  There 
is  the  possibility  of  improvement.  There  is  this  hopeful 
feature  about  the  co-operative  movement : its  sense  of 
thrift  and  economy  are  so  strong  that  once  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  waste  exists  and  is  preventable,  I 
have  no  fear  but  that  it  will  set  about  prevention. 

May  I not  also  say  that  its  sense  of  principle  and 
justice  is  also  equally  strong,  and  equally  available  when 
a call  is  made  upon  it. 

The  stirring  reforms  which  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  discussions  on  Mr.  Maxwell’s  paper  are  proofs 
of  this. 

I would  make  a call  now  upon  all  these  senses,  and 
ask  the  co-operative  movement,  in  the  name  of  thrift 
and  economy,  principle  and  justice,  to  reverse  its  attitude 
towards  the  question,  and  give  it  a foremost  place  in  its 
deliberations. 

My  ground  for  this  request  is — 

That  co-operation  is  not  only  a trading  system  of 
admirable  economic  value,  but  a moral  force, 
which  must  dominate  the  world  in  the  days 
towards  which  we  love  to  think  humanity  is 
tending  with  ever-quickening  footsteps. 

That  those  on  whom  the  movement  places  the 
honour  of  carrying  out  the  executive  details  of 
its  trading  system — namely,  its  employes — 
should  be  equally  capable  of  disseminating  the 
principles  of  its  moral  force. 

That,  in  its  employes,  the  movement  possesses  its 
safest,  surest,  and  most  potent  propagandist 
agency. 

That  not  to  cultivate  and  use  this  agency  is  a waste 
of  power,  which  no  amount  of  individual  eSbrt 
on  the  part  of  committees  can  make  up. 


That  were  co-operative  employes  trained  to  feel 
themselves  a part  of  the  movement,  their  interest 
in  it  would  increase ; their  self-respect  would 
be  advanced,  and,  as  a consequence,  we  should 
get  more  intelligent  service,  and  create  a bond  of 
union  between  the  movement  and  its  employes 
which  does  not  at  present  exist. 

That  (to  again  quote  Mr.  Maxwell)  “ If  each 
employe  was  thoroughly  equipped  with  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  for  Co-operation,  whatever  the 
equipment  might  cost,  it  would  pay  in  the  long 
run.” 

May  I,  for  the  moment  at  least,  assume  that  these 
arguments  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  that  this  part 
of  the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative.  W-e  can 
now  proceed  to  attack 


First,  let  us  review  the  agencies  to  our  hand  for  accom- 
plishing this  work. 

There  is  the  Co-operative  Union,  which  undertakes  to 
guide,  direct,  and  teach  the  movement  by  means  of  a 
well-planned  organisation,  a large  picked  body  of  tried 
and  trusted  exponents  of  its  principles,  by  a free  distri- 
bution of  pertinent  literature,  and  by  periodical  gather- 
ings (such  as  we  have  here  to-day),  culminating  annually 
in  the  Congress. 

The  work  of  the  Central  Board  is  supplemented  by  the 
efforts  of  smaller  bodies— the  district  associations  and 
educational  councils,  etc. — who  in  their  smaller  circles 
keep  the  same  object  in  view,  namely,  the  teaching  of 
co-operative  principles. 
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Next  in  order  come  the  educational  committees  of  the 
societies,  who  are  piously  believed  to  perform  similar 
good  offices  for  the  individual  members  of  the  store  and 
the  pubhc  at  large  in  the  neighbourhood  round  the 
store. 

Of  agencies  especially  planned  to  teach  co-operative 
employes  the  principles  of  the  movement  as  part  of  their 
business  equipment,  there  are  absolutely  none,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

A Question. 

I shall  not  easily  forget  a question  once  asked  me  by 
a co-operative  employe.  My  questioner  was  a n.an  past 
middle-age,  depressed,  and  somewhat  hopeless -looking, 
as  though  for  him  life’s  ambitions  had  all  become  stereo- 
typed into  a simple  jog-trot  round  of  duties  from  which 
he  no  longer  hoped,  and  scarcely  wished,  to  escape. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  when,  after  a bad 
habit  into  which  all  Women’s  Guild  officials  are  apt  to 
fall,  I had  been  dilating  on  the  educational  and  social 
advantages  of  the  Guild,  that  this  man  turned  to  me, 
saying ; “ Isn’t  there  anything  like  the  Guild  for  us 
men — I mean  for  us  employes  ? ” The  question  took 
me  somewhat  aback,  and  for  a moment  I thought  he 
might  be  joking — as  some  gentlemen  have  a bad  habit  of 
doing  when  they  meet  a Guild  official — but  I soon  found 
that  he  had  asked  the  question  in  all  seriousness. 

He  had,  it  seems,  served  for  many  years  the  society 
in  whose  room  we  stood,  and  he  had  in  all  the  long  years 
of  his  service  never  visited  another  store  or  attended 
a conference. 

His  society,  while  allowing  its  employes  to  take  up 
shares,  forbade  them  to  vote  or  take  part  in  business 
meetings,  thus  he  was  disfranchised  as  a co-operator. 
As  a servant  of  “ the  Co-op.”  he  could  not  seek  interest 
and  association  among  the  men  of  a similar  class — the 
assistants  in  other  shops — he  was  “ shut  away  from 
everything.”  The  society,  though  a large  one,  with 
nearly  5,000  members,  had  no  Education  Fund  or 
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Education  Committee,  and  only  sold  about  12  copies  of 
the  News  per  week. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  American  Custom  House  that, 

“ A custom-house  officer  of  long  continuance  can  hardly 
be  a very  praiseworthy  or  respectable  personage  for 
many  reasons,  one  of  these  . . . the  very  nature 

of  his  business,  which— though  I trust  an  honest  one — 
is  of  such  a sort  that  he  does  not  share  in  the  united  effort 
of  mankind.  An  effect,”  continues  the  writer,  “ which  I 
believe  to  be  observable  more  or  less  in  every  individual 
who  has  occupied  the  position  is  that,  while  he  leans  on  * 
the  mighty  arm  of  the  Republic,  his  own  proper  strength 
departs  from  him.” 

We  had  need  beware  lest  history  repeat  herself  in  our 
“ State  -wdthin  a State,”  and  our  “ Custom  House 
officers  ” become  such  as  these,  or  have  need  to  ask, 

“ Is  there  nothing  for  us  men  ? ” 

The  Adaptability  of  these  Agencies. 

Now,  we  will  examine  and  consider  the  adaptability 
or  otherwise  of  the  agencies  I have  enumerated  for 
serving  the  purpose  we  have  in  \'iew. 

The  Co-operative  Union. 

The  Union  is  organised  in  sections,  and,  although  the 
work  in  the  different  sections  may  vary  somewhat,  the 
variation  is  so  slight  that  it  will  serve  our  purpose  to 
examine  the  work  done  in  one  section  as  an  example. 

By  the  report  of  the  Union  for  the  year  ending  May, 
1893,  I that  the  societies  in  the  Southern  Section 
contributed  to  the  Union  the  sum  of  ffs'zg.  3s.  Out 
of  this  sum  £2^0.  i8s.  8d.  came  back  into  the  section  to 
be  expended  on  teaching  and  guiding  the  Co-operators 
therein  in  the  principles  of  Co-operation. 

This  sum  was  spent  to  its  last  farthing,  and  a little 
over,  by  a board  of  nine  “good  men  and  true” — we 
hadn’t  a lady  on  then — who  in  the  course  of  the  year 
attended  13  board  meetings,  held  two  sectional  con- 
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ferences,  and  attended  between  them  25  district  con- 
ferences and  94  public  meetings. 

We  will  analyse  these  meetings,  and  see  how  they 
could  have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  teaching 
employes. 

One  of  the  two  sectional  conferences  was  held  on  a 
Saturday,  when  the  employes  could  not  attend.  The 
other  forms  a bright  spot  in  the  report,  which  says : 
“ The  second  was  an  employes’  conference.  It  was  very 
well  attended,  and  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bottomley  on  ‘ The  Duties  of  Committees  to  Employes 
and  of  Employes  to  Committees.’  This  paper  was 
discussed  with  a vigour  and  freedom  that  was  very 
gratifying,  and  resulted  in  the  conference  being  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  held  for  employes.” 

The  district  conferences  were  without  exception,  as 
far  as  I can  gather,  held  on  days  when  employes  could 
not  attend.  Of  the  94  public  meetings,  no  doubt  the 
majority  were  of  a festive  nature — annual  teas,  etc.^ — 
which  the  employes  could  attend  or  not  (as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  date  and  their  interest  allowed  them),  and 
“ glean  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  ” from  the  plat- 
form speeches  usual  on  such  occasions. 

The  rest  were  no  doubt  lectures  pure  and  simple, 
which,  if  I calculate  rightly,  were  attended  by  an  average 
of  20  people,  and  much  disappointment. 

Now,  it  does  not  seem  that  anything  more  could  be 
done  with  the  sectional  and  district  conferences.  The 
members  need  educating  as  well  as  employes,  and  these 
conferences  must  be  held  at  such  times  as  are  best 
suited  to  the  members. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  public 
meetings,  about  which  we  hear  the  frequent  complaint 
that  the  “ employes  turn  up  if  there’s  some  fun  or  feeding 
going  on.”  These  cannot  be  given  up,  of  course. 

The  Lectures  are  the  Burning  Point. 

The  Educational  Committee,  who  generally  get  these 
up,  are  always  sadly  aggrieved  because  the  employes  do 
not  see  their  way  to  give  up  their  half-holiday  or  their 
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evening  walk  to  come  and  make  up  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  members  in  not  providing  an  audience. 
For  what  do  they  get  half  holidays  and  shorter  hours 
but  that  they  may  improve  their  minds  by  studying — 
the  thing  they  have  been  working  at  all  day  ? 

I shall  have  more  to  say  about  these  lectures  later  on. 

What  other  means  does  the  Co-operative  Union 
possess  ? 

It  offers  prizes  for  the  study  of  Co-operative  principles 
and  bookkeeping. 

If  any  employe  chooses  to  go  in  for  the  classes,  he  or 
she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so — in  his  or  her  own  time. 

The  classes  are  not  specially  intended  for  them,  and 
the  report  does  not  say  how  many  of  the  students  were 
employes.  The  Union  spent  in  this  way,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  sections,  about  ;^i5  in  the  year  we  are 
considering.  That  seems  to  be  all. 

Education  Funds  and  Education  Committees. 

The  movement  devoted,  during  the  year  1892,  over 
^32,000  to  educational  purposes  (piously  so  called). 

You  do  not  need  me  to  tell  you  how  large  a portion  of 
this  was  spent  in  recreation  unadulterated.  Please  do 
not  think  I would  quarrel  with  this,  if  only  we  had  the 
courage  to  give  it  its  proper  name. 

Of  the  rest,  a large  portion  goes  to  the  maintenance 
of  newsrooms  and  libraries,  an  expenditure  which  one 
would  not  see  curtailed.  Some  is  expended  on  classes 
on  various  subjects,  all,  no  doubt,  good  and  useful,  but 
on  the  whole  giving  results  not  in  any  way  commensu- 
rate with  the  time,  trouble,  and  money  which  they  cost. 
Another  section  is  spent  on  the 


Heart-Breaking  Lectures 

aforesaid,  and  some  is  stored  up  in  that  most  disgraceful 
item  on  a co-operative  balance  sheet — an  Educational 
Reserve  Fund. 

What  part  have  the  employes  in  all  this  ? 
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They  can  join  in  the  recreation,  and  do  do  so,  often- 
times indeed  contributing  largely  and  liberally  their  time 
and  various  talents  to  help  the  committees. 

They  can,  I suppose,  take  part  in  the  classes,  but  they 
do  not  to  any  extent,  principally  for  the  reason  that  the 
hour  at  which  the  shops  close  at  night  is  often  too  late 
to  begin  class  work.  Besides,  many  of  these  classes  are 
for  the  study  of  subjects  other  than  Co-operation,  so  that 
whether  or  no  they  attend  them  does  not  so  much 
concern  us  to-day. 

Of  their  attendance  at  classes  for  the  study  of  Co- 
operation the  record  is  not  encouraging,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  feel  their  need  for  such  study,  because  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  a part  of  the  movement. 

These  remarks  would  also  apply  to  the  lectures,  which, 
after  all,  are  a form  of  advertisement,  of  touting,  and 
ought  we  in  honesty  to  expect  those  who  work  for  us  all 
day  to  spend  their  leisure  hours  at  night  in  touting  for 
us,  and  then  boast  of  our  liberality  in  giving  shorter 
hours  ? 

Ah ! but  someone  will  say,  throwing  back  at  me  my 
own  words.  Co-operation  is  a different  thing  ; it  is  not 
only  a trading  system,  it  is  a moral  force,  and  as  such 
has  claims  on  its  servants  even  beyond  the  working 
hours. 

Yes,  I answer,  but  you  have  got  to  teach  them  this 
before  they  will  acknowledge  its  claims. 

Many  have  already  Learnt  the  Lesson, 

and  learnt  it  well.  They  will  work  all  day,  preach  all 
night,  give  up  half-holiday  after  half-holiday  to  the 
cause,  and  think  themselves  well  paid  in  the  mere 
doing  of  it. 

This  much  I feel  bound  to  say  in  justice  lest  I should 
be  deemed  to  show  too  gloomy  a view  of  the  co-operative 
employe.  But,  I sometimes  wonder  whether  they  are 
doing  just  the  right  thing,  whether  one  may  not  some- 
times have  too  much  of  this  good  thing  to  the  detriment 
of  one’s  broader  interests. 
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Before  proposing  new  methods  of  teaching  it  will  be 
well  perhaps  to  classify  somewhat  the  persons  whom  we 
wish  to  teach,  making  several  groups  of  them,  because 
it  naturally  occurs  to  us  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  legislating  for  co-operative  employes  simply  con- 
sidered in  the  mass. 

These  groups  might  easily  fall  into  order  thus  : 

(a)  Secretaries,  (b)  Managers  and  Sub- Managers,  (c) 
Shop  Assistants  and  Clerks,  (d)  Junior  Shop  and  Office 
Hands,  (e ) Employes  in  Productive  Departments,  t.e., 
bakers,  tailors,  milliners,  &c. 

(a)  Secretaries. 

This  is  the  class  which,  I hinted  earlier  in  my  paper, 
formed  the  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  movement  quite  recognises  that  these  officials 
must  be  co-operators,  and  must  understand  the  principles 
of  co-operation.  So  strong  is  this  instinct  of 
preservation,  if  I may  call  it  so,  that  frequently  we  find 
the  qualification  of  a correct  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
entirely  subordinated  to  soundness  of  co-operative  prin- 
ciples in  the  appointment  of  these  officials. 

(b)  Managers  and  Sub-Managers. 

This  is  the  class  on  whose  faithful  services  the 
material  progress  of  the  movement  principally  rests,  and 
from  whose  unfaithful  services  the  movement  experiences 
its  greatest  drawbacks. 

We  find  this  group  subdivided  into  a large  number  of 
clever  workmen,  who  are  at  the  same  time  most  devoted 
and  enlightened  co-operators,  made  so  by  an  inherent 
natural  quality  of  mind  and  heart  in  most  cases,  only  by 
long  service  in  the  movement  in  others ",  a still  larger 
number  of  clever  workmen  and  good  servants,  but 
perfectly  ignorant  or  indifferent  co-operators ; and  a 
certain  number  who  are  neither  clever  workmen  nor 
good  co-operators. 

In  relation  to  this  group,  the  movement  seems  to  say 
that  a capacity  for  good  management  is  of  vastly  greater 
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importance  than  soundness  of  co-operative  principles. 
So  slight  an  importance  do  they  attribute  to  this  latter 
qualification,  indeed,  that  they  sometimes  prefer  to 
engage  managers  who  have  been  trained  in  antagonistic 
principles,  namely,  in  the  open  competitive  market. 

(cj  Shop  Assistants  and  Clerks. 

This  group  includes  the  class  from  whom  the  move- 
ment should  look  to  draw  its  future  chiefs  of  depart- 
ments, secretaries  and  managers,  and  how  do  we  find  it 
constituted  ? Chiefly  of  young  men  and  women,  who 
have  spent  from  a few  months  to  a number  of  years 
in  the  service.  Young  people  of  ordinary  intelligence 
(the  movement  gives  but  little  scope  as  yet  for  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence),  heedless  of  anything  beyond 
the  present  advantage  of  shorter  hours,  etc. ; and  having 
ever  before  their  eyes  the  possibility  of  having  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  co-operative  movement  at  a 
week’s  notice. 

To  this  class  belong  by  right  the  laudable  ambition  of 
becoming  good  salesmen  or  good  clerks  in  order  that 
they  may  better  their  position  ; but  the  movement  does 
not  show  them  such  startling  proof  that  this  ambition 
can  be  best  served  by  becoming  good  co-operators,  that 
they  feel  compelled  to  make  a systematic  study  of  its 
principles,  rather,  I fear,  is  it  the  other  way  about. 

(d)  Junior  Shop  and  Office  Hands. 

Everyone  knows  what  these  young  people  are — lads 
and  lasses  of  all  degrees  of  tractability  and  all  shades  of 
character,  all  of  them  much  more  ready  to  laugh  than  to 
think,  and  hating  dry  facts  like  poison.  Embryo  general 
managers  every  one  ; plastic  material,  out  of  which  the 
co-operative  movement  may  shape  what  it  will. 

This  is  the  group  which  will  be  most  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  a systematic  method  of  teaching. 

(e)  Employes  in  Productive  Departments. 

This  group  of  workers  stands  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  of  no  use  to  the  movement  as  a “missionary 
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power  ” in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  customer  of  the  store.  They  are  more- 
over generally  engaged  as  fully-fledged  workmen,  few 
receiving  their  actual  business  training  in  the  move- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  strangely  do  we  reason  on 
thino-s,  that  we  have  become  used  to  counting  the  pro- 
ductive employe  as  altogether  of  more  importance,  in  a 
co-operative  sense,  than  the  distributive  employe. 

But  we  take  very  little  pains  to  make  a co-operator  of 

him  for  all  that. 

Here  we  seem  Stranded 

with,  on  the  one  hand,  an  army  of  employes,  whom  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  should  understand,  but  whom  it  is 
as  absolutely  certain  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  of  the  movement  they  serve.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  certain  agencies  for  teaching  these 
principles,  many  of  which  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  employes,  and  others  which  the  employes  cannot  be 
brought  to  avail  themselves  of. 

What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 

How  are  they  to  be  Taught  ? 

The  answer  is,  as  a matter  of  business  in  business 
hours. 

Again,  how? 

I have  been  warned  that  if  I cannot  answer  this  part 
of  the  question  satisfactorily  I shall  have  failed  in  my 
endeavour.  I warn  you,  in  my  turn,  that  I do  not 
intend  to  answer  it  satisfactorily.  Satisfaction  is  at 
all  times  a fatal  clog  on  the  wheel  of  progress  in  matters 

of  reform. 

But  I intend,  if  possible,  to  answer  it  m such  a way 
that  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow  will,  I hope,  turn 
wholly  on  this  one  point,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
which  the  foregoing  may  seem  to  raise,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  I wish  to  lay  before  you  a few  suggestions 
as  to 


Methods. 

The  foremost  consideration  is  the  possibility  of  ar- 
ranging matters  so  that  the  teaching  done  in  business 
hours  should  not  interfere  with,  or  be  detrimental  to,  the 
ordinary  routine  of  business.  Let  us  take  for  argument 
an  ordinary  medium-sized  store,  with,  say,  twenty  hands 
distributed  over  four  or  five  departments,  as  follows  : — 
A secretary,  a general  manager,  three  head  shopmen, 
one  butcher,  one  carman,  six  counter  hands,  four  lads, 
and  three  bakers. 

The  secretary,  we  will  say,  is  already  a co-operator, 
the  manager  may  or  may  not  be.  We  will  presume  the 
worst,  and  say  he  has  been  recently  engaged  from  the 
outside  trade,  and  knows  'nothing  of  the  movement. 
The  rest  have  never  had  their  knowledge  tested.  Sup- 
posing the  committee  decide  that  they  will  undertake  to 
see  that  these  persons  do  understand  the  principles  of 
co-operation,  they  would  first  institute  a sort  of  mild 
test  examination,  setting  a few  plain  questions,  and 
arranging  with  the  manager  that  each  employe  shall 
have  time  and  opportunity  given  him  in  working  hours 
to  write  the  answers. 

If  the  result  of  this  examination  showed  that  teach- 
ing was  necessary  for  all,  the  committee  would  again 
consult  with  the  manager  as  to  the  best  hours  at  which 
certain  portions  of  the  staff  could  be  spared  from  their 
work  in  turns,  to  attend  a class  presided  over  by  a com- 
petent teacher. 

With  the  will  to  do  it,  I believe  this  could  be  managed 
in  about  four  turns  in  almost  any  store  of  the  size  I have 
used  as  an  illustration,  unless  the  store  is  under- 
manned. 

The  larger  the  store  the  easier  it  would  be  to  make 
this  arrangement.  In  societies  with  wide -spreading 
branches,  having  a few  hands  in  each,  the  difficulties 
appear  greater. 

Where  the  branches  are  sufficiently  near  a centre  it 
might  be  possible  to  send  the  younger  men  and  lads  in 
turn  to  the  class,  but  not  so  easy  for  managers  to  attend, 
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consequently  different  arrangements  would  have  to  be 
made  for  them. 

When  the  time  taken  in  travelling  precluded  the 
branch  hands  from  going  to  a centre  each  lesson  time,  a 
system  of  exchanging  hands  might  be  arranged. 

To  have  to  explain  to  the  customers  “ Fm  going  to  be 
at  the  central  for  two  months,  to  get  my  lessons  in 
co-operation,”  would  provide  many  a young  man  or  lad 
with  just  the  touch  of  enthusiasm  needed  to  make  him 
an  apt  pupil. 

It  is  in  the  small,  isolated  stores,  with  a manager  and 
one  or  two  hands,  that  we  seem  to  see  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  total  takings  for  the  week  of  such  a 
store  may  not  amount  to  ^40,  but,  for  all  that,  the 
manager  or  shopman  cannot  set  aside  one  hour  regularly 
to  meet  a teacher,  because  of  the  chance  of  possible 
custom  coming  in.  I would  get  over  such  cases  as 
these  by  a system  of  correspondence  classes,  worked 
from  a centre  ; and  I would  adopt  this  system,  too,  for 
the  managers  of  branch  stores,  whom  I mentioned  just 
now. 

A more  elastic  method  might  be  to  hold  a series  of 
classes  after  business  hours,  attendance  at  which  would 
ensure  to  the  employ^  an  additional  day’s  holiday  during 
the  year.  Thus,  attendance  at  10  meetings,  of  one 
hour’s  duration  each,  would  mean  one  whole  day’s 
holiday,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  if  none  of  these  plans  were  considered  feasible, 
and  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  get  the  staff 
together  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a class,  the  com- 
mittee should  then 

Take  the  Matter  Boldly  to  the  Members, 

and  say  : — We  find  your  employes  know  little  or  nothing 
about  co-operation.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  your 
own  interest,  that  they  should  know.  We  cannot 
engage  that  they  should  learn  in  their  own  time.  Will 
you  consent  to  close  the  shops  one  hour  earlier  on  one 
night  per  week  during  the  dullest  (trading)  portion  of 
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the  year  in  order  that  we  may  have  them  taught  ? The 
members  being  at  the  same  time  asked  to  appoint 
visitors  to  see  that  the  time  is  properly  used. 

By  these  methods  we  could  put  the  thing  on  a 
thorough  systematic  basis,  from  which  the  movement 
might  reasonably  expect  to  receive  appreciably  good 
results. 

We  have  one  other  class  to  deal  with,  the  productive 
employe — bakers,  tailors,  etc. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  suggest  that  bakers,  for  instance, 
should  sit  down  during  work  hours  to  regular  classes. 
The  nature  of  their  work  precludes  this.  But,  although 
their  work  is  at  different  stages  extremely  severe,  it 
rarely,  I believe,  precludes  conversation  altogether,  and 
I would  suggest  for  this  group  of  workers  short  lectures 
or  debates,  conducted  by  some  person  who  was  not 
afraid  to  sit  on  a flour  sack,  in  a temperature  of  65  to  70 
degrees  for  one  hour  a week  regularly.  Tailors,  milliners, 
dressmakers,  unless  the  noise  of  machinery  was  too 
great,  could  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  having  found  methods  of  getting  our  scholars 
together,  and  suggesting  how  they  are  to  be  taught,  we 
come  to  two  crucial  questions. 

Who  is  to  Teach  Them?  How  is  the  Teaching 

to  be  Paid  for? 

I will  take  the  last  question  first.  This  should  be,  to 
my  mind,  a State  question.  Let  the  co-operative  move- 
ment take  the  matter  in  hand,  not  by  placing  a fresh  tax 
upon  itself,  but  by  diverting  some  of  the  expenditure 
now  practically  wasted  on  miscalled  education  into  this 
new  channel.  We  should,  I think,  look  to  the  Co- 
operative Union  to  get  up  the  preliminary  test  examina- 
tion papers,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  efficiency  for  all 
answers  showing  average  intelligence.  The  Union  also 
should  work,  either  in  sections  or  from  one  centre,  the 
correspondence  classes,  paying  the  corresponding  teacher 
an  adequate  fee,  bearing  the  cost  of  stationery,  and 


granting  to  the  students  certificates  for  the  different 
degrees  of  merit. 

I believe  that  such  certificates  would  very  soon  become 
acceptable  to  societies  and  employes  alike,  as  an  ad- 
ditional testimonial  of  value  in  engaging  hands. 

If  the  Sectional  Boards  were  to  take  a leaf  out  of  Mr. 
Tom  Mann’s  book,  and  refuse  to  give  lectures  to  societies 
(except  for  very  small  societies)  unless  a fair  sized 
audience  was  guaranteed,  the  considerable  amount  of 
money  these  lectures  now  cost  might  be  spent  on  this 
new  work.  It  is  possible  even  that  a fee  of,  say,  £\.  is. 
charged  for  such  lectures,  to  be  rebated  in  the  event  of  a 
good  audience  turning  up,  would  be  a good  plan. 

It  is  becoming  quite  a question  with  some  societies 
whether  the  improved  educational  advantages  offered  by 
municipal  bodies  should  not  release  the  educational 
funds  from  the  necessity  of  getting  up  classes  for  their 
members.  Oldham  and  Rochdale  Societies  decided  only 
the  other  day  to  give  up  their  classes  on  this  account. 
No  municipal  authority  is  ever  likely  to  undertake  to 
teach  Co-operation  to  our  employes.  I would  suggest 
that  Educational  Committees  give  up  for  a time  some 
of  the  classes  and  lectures,  so  generally  disappointing, 
and  that  the  money  hitherto  expended  on  these  be  used 
either  for  educating  the  employes  of  each  society,  or, 
better  still,  be  put  to 


A District  Fund  for  Paying  a Teacher 


to  work  the  whole  district,  thus  enabling  the  richer 
stores  to  help  the  poorer  in  this  most  necessary  work. 

I cannot  think  that  with  ;^32,ooo  per  year  at  our  com- 
mand to  devote  to  education  that  the  question  of  means 
need  hinder  the  work,  and  I here  repeat  the  words, 
already  once  quoted,  of  a better  authority  on  this  matter 
than  I,  “If  each  employe  was  thoroughly  equipped  with 
intelligence  and  zeal  for  Co-operation,  whatever  the  equip- 
ment might  cost,  it  would  pay  in  the  long  run." 
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Who  is  to  Teach  Them? 

Not  many  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  that 
a solemn  search  was  to  be  instituted  on  behalf  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  for  the  Hughes  and  Neale  scholars, 
who,  having  passed  through  college  as  co-operative 
scholars,  were  no  more  heard  of  in  the  movement, 
because  the  movement  had  apparently  no  use  for  them. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  I believe,  for  young  men^  leaving 
college  to  find  immediately  their  ultimate  life  s work, 
and  many  are  glad  to  utilise  the  new-won  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  m the  interval  of  waiting.  Might  it 
not  be  so  with  these  young  men?  Besides  the  claim  ot 
gratitude  which  the  movement  may  be  supposed  to  have 
upon  them,  might  they  not  even  find  remunerative  work 
of  this  character  useful  to  them  in  the  early  stages  of 

tliGir  career  ? • 

It  is  quite  possible,  I think,  that  many  secretaries 

would  be  found  ready  to  undertake  the  work  m their 

several  societies.  j 

The  students  who  have  already  passed  through  the 

Union  classes  could  probably  be  used  as  teachers.  Could 
not  the  official  secretaries  of  the  sections  whose 
wholly  given  to  the  work  undertake  some  portion  ot  the 
correspondence  classes,  at  least  ? I kno^w  that  the  co- 
operative movement  is  not  sparing  of  the  work  it  puts 
on  Its  high  officials,  but  this  is  surely  not  the  least 
important  work,  and  needs  the  most  ccrapetent  persons 
the  movement  can  find  to  carry  it  out  efficiently. 

I believe  that  if,  while  the  Union  is  searching  for  its 
lost  Hughes  and  Neale  scholars,  it  would  also  search  tor 

likely  teachers. 

No  Lack  of  Suitable  People 

would  be  forthcoming.  , t i.  j ixrr.  orA 

One  more  suggestion  and  I have  done.  We  are 

to  have  in  London  a model  store,  from  which  the 

Londoner  may  learn  the  value  of  co-operation.  May  we 

not  hope  that  in  time 
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The  People’s  Store 

will  serve  as  the  apprentice  house,  the  training  school 
for  a thoroughly-equipped  co-operative  employ^  ? A 
school  to  which  the  movement  in  the  South,  at  least, 
can  send  its  promising  youths  to  be  trained  into  good 
workmen  and  sound  co-operators,  and  from  which  it  can 
draw  a supply  of  thorough  managers. 

In  Conclusion, 

I have  but  one  word  to  say.  If  you  but  accept  my 
effort  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  to  you,  namely, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  contribute  something  to  the 
advancement  of  our  movement  as  a whole,  I shall  not 
fear  the  criticism  you  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
suggestions  I here  make  for  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  so  important  a section  of  it  as  our  co-operative 
employ  6s. 

CATHERINE  WEBB. 


April  17th,  1894, 
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APPENDIX. 

ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  SOUTHERN 
SECTIONAL  BOARD  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 

ABOVE  PAPER. 

With  a view  to  carrying  out  to  its  fullest  extent  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  Conference  held  at  Leman 
Street,  on  May  2nd,  1894,  which  this  paper  was  read, 
the  Southern  Sectional  Board  have  decided  to  issue  the 
following  circular  and  suggested  syllabus  (drawn  up  by 
the  Educational  Council  of  the  Secti'^n)  to  the  Societies 
in  the  Section  : — 

To  the  Society  named  in  the  Address : — 

Gentlemen, — We  beg  to  draw  your  especia»  attention 
to  the  accompanying  paper,  read  at  a Southern  Sectional 
Conference,  on  May  2nd,  1894,  to  1^7  before  you 
some  alternative  methods  by  which  the  object  of  the 
paper,  viz.,  the  systematic  instruction  of  employes  in 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  may  be  carried  out  in  a 
businesshke  way.  The  suggested  methods  are  based 
upon  the  paper,  and  are  designed  as  far  as  possible  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions  and  local  circumstances  of 
societies  as  regards  number  and  disposition  of  employes, 
hours  of  business,  &c. 

An  outline  syllabus  of  the  course  we  think  such 
instruction  should  take  to  secure  the  best  results  to  both 
employes  and  societies  is  also  attached. 

It  is  felt  that  some  indication  of  the  desire  and  intention 
of  societies  to  put  either  of  the  undermentioned,  or  other 
methods,  into  practise  is  essential  before  any  system  of 
providing  or  arranging  for  suitable  teachers  is  adopted. 

The  Sectional  Board  is,  however,  prepared  to  under- 
take the  organising  of  such  teaching  staff,  and  to  supply 
literature,  paper,  &c.,  if  the  response  to  this  circular 
warrants  them  in  so  doing. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  suggest  that  societies  should 
agree  to  subscribe  a certain  percentage  of  their  Educa- 
tional Fund  towards  a Sectional  District  Fund,  for  the 
payment  of  competent  teachers,  because  we  believe  that 
by  this  system  only  can  thoroughly  efficient  work  be  done. 
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Please  state  best 
time  of  year  and 
day  of  the  week. 


We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  state  in  the  column 
provided  for  that  purpose  which  of  the  following 
methods,  if  any,  you  could  see  your  way  to  adopt. 

Method  (a). 

A system  similar  to  that  prac-  If  this  method 
tised  for  the  regulation  of  meal  is  suitable  to  you, 
times,  whereby  one-half  of  the  please  state  here  the 
staff  shall  attend  class  or  lecture  day  and  hour  most 
at  a certain  fixed  hour  in  the  day-  likely  to  meet  your 
time,  returning  to  their  various  requirements, 
departments  to  enable  the  other 
half  of  the  staff  to  attend  the  class. 

Method  (b). 

The  closing  of  societies’  shops  Please  state  best 
one  hour  earlier  on  one  night  per  time  of  year  and 
week  for  a determined  period,  say  day  of  the  week, 
the  quietest  trading  quarter  of 
each  year.  The  whole  of  the  staff 
remaining  till  the  usual  hour,  but 
devoting  the  time  to  study. 

Method  (c). 

That  one  hour  or  more  be  Please  state  day 
devoted  once  a week,  after  business  and  hour  most  suit- 
hours,  to  the  discussion  of  suggested  able, 
syllabus,  upon  the  understanding 
that  a definite  number  of  attend- 
ances in  a stated  period  would 
secure  to  the  employe  one  or  more  \ 
days’  additional  holiday  during  the 
year,  e.g.,  an  employe  attending 
say  ten  meetings,  of  one  hour 
duration  each,  would  be  credited 
with  one  extra  whole  day’s  holiday. 

Method  (d). 

Where  none  of  these  methods  are 
feasible,  a system  of  correspond- 
ence might  be  arranged  to  ensure 
a supply  of  necessary  literature 
being  obtainable,  and  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  perusal  of  same. 


Please  state  day 
and  hour  most  suit- 
able. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  OF  SYLLABUS  TO 
COVER  A COURSE  OF  THREE  MONTHS’ 
WEEKLY  CLASSES  OF  ONE  HOUR 
DURATION  EACH. 

Organisation.  — Local.  — Individual  n^mbership 
Relationship  of  members  one  to  another— Rules— 
Officers  —Employ'es,  Central.  — Co-operative  Union  — 

Sections— Districts— Committees,  &c . 

Federation. — Co-operative  Wholesale  Society--Con- 
nection  between  local  and  central  organisations— Relation 
of  movement  to  law— To  other  public  movements,  &c. 

General  Principles. — Trading — Fair  dealing  — 
Commercial  morality  and  its  influence— Community  ot 
interests— Personal  or  other  influence  on  conditions  ot 
labour— Short  hours,  &c.— Advantages  to  all  sections  ot 
the  community — Honesty  between  buyer  and  seller 
Consolidation  of  wealth  by  accumulated  dividends— 
Strengthening  of  industrial  control  of  property— Equity 
in  division  of  profits— Interest— Dividend— Bonus- 
Profit  sharing— Co-partnership — Education. 

Higher  Aims. — Equitable  distribution  of  wealth— 
Betterment  of  labour  — Brotherhood  — International 

peace,  &c. 

Detailed  Working  and  Statistics.— Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment— Own  society’s  balance  sheets — Rules— History 
Records— Annual  reports  and  returns  — Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society’s  reports— Co-operative  News,  &c. 


Co-operative  Printing  Society  Limited,  92,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
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